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ORIGINAL POETRY. 

Translation of the Eighth Satire of Boileau ; 
ON MAN. 

Addressed to a Doctor of the Sorbonne. 

Exactly to relish the commencement of this satire, we 
must imagine the author in the presence of one of the facul- 
ty of the Sorbonne, who is full of his conceptions of the dig- 
nity and excellence of human nature. — The Satirist may be 
supposed to have just drawn his hand over his face, and with 
a provoking solemnity, in which are still lurking the traces 
of a sneer, to begin thus ;— 

Of all the living things, which walk or creep, 
Dart through the air, or cleave the liquid deep, 
From Rome to Ind.(1) — from Paris to Japan, 
The silliest fool, (I do conceive) is man. 

' Patience, what next ?' some Doctor here exclaims, 
' Sure you're not serious, when you call such names ; 
You do not mean, that worms, and ants, and flies, 
The fluttering insect, that but lives and dies, 
The ruminating tribe — the browsing clan — 
The bull — the goat — have better wits than man ?' 

Yes, Doctor, that I do ; — though wild surprise 
Already opes, I find, your saucer-eyes. 
You say, with truth, that man is nature's king, 
Lord of the fields, floods, creatures, every thing ; 
Reason, 1 grant, is his exclusive lot, 
But hence 1 argue him that brainless sot. 

' Oh, very well' — you shrug your brow and say, 
' A paradox may answer in its way ; 
Such things, in Satire may be worth the while 
To tip a verse, or make a reader smile ; 
But where's the proof ? that boldly I demand !' 

I'm charg'd and prim'd — so, Doctor, take your stand. 

(1) Ind. The reader must understand a Western Ind. Perou is the word 
in the original. 
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Say, what is Wisdom ? 'Tis that equal frame, 

No cares can vex — nor wild desires inflame ; 

Whose step right forward to its object tends, 

Strait as a dean the pulpit stair ascends. 

Now, of this equability of mind, 

What has a scantier pittance than mankind ? 

The ant each year climbs o'er the hillocks green, 

And stores with grain her little magazine ; 

And when rude Boreas throws, with blasts that kill, 

O'er nature's frame, a melancholy chill, 

This tiny thing lives warm in her retreat, 

Whose summer earnings make her winter sweet. 

But ah ! you ne'er behold her dance and skim 

With strange inconstancy, from whim to whim $ 

You never see her lounge the Spring away, 

And then go bustling on a Winter's day, 

Nor rashly stare in January's face, 

To droop, when Sol begins his vernal race. 

How far unlike the headlong creature, Man, 

Who roves unceasingly from plan to plan. 

Vex'd with a thousand cares, he scarce knows what 

New freak to follow, or to follow not. 

The thing to-day he chooses to abhor, 

That thing to-morrow he is dying for. 

' What ! shall I go and marry some coquette, 

Unmov'd by all the insults I shall get, 

And rank among those easy saints of men, 

Who gain renown from Bussi's(2) blazoning pen ? 

No, never, there are fools enongh beside, 

For the whole town to banter and deride !' 

So said a marquis but one month ago, 

How well, the lapse of fifteen days could show. 

Caught in the snare, in spite of all his vows, 

He shines the model of a loving spouse, 

And thinks that some new rib has sprung to life, 

Which heaven has moulded to his faithful wife. 

And such is Man — flitting from black to white, 
He flouts at morning what he holds at night, 
A pest to others, to himself a load, 
He shifts his mind each minute like a mode ; * 
Sport of a breeze, by every ripple sunk, 
This day a hero, and the next a monk. 

(2) Bussi, in his ' history of gallantry,' enumerates many very criminal 
affairs of married ladies about the court. 
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Whilst thus his brains in vapoury follies steep, 
And cradled in chimeras, sink to sleep, 
He feels himself the prop of nature's throne, 
And the tenth heaven revolves for him alone. 
He is the lord of all beneath the sky — 
' And who denies it ?' would you think it ? — I. 
But without asking now, which lord can scare 
Each other most, the traveller, or the bear, 
Or whether, should the Nubian hinds decree 
That Barca's lions must from Lybia flee, 
The trembling brutes would scamper for their life, 
I'll put one question, which shall end the strife. 
This would-be tyrant of the earth and sea— 
This lord of all — how many lords has he ? 
Ambition, avarice, desire, and hate, 
Inflict a worse than galley rower's fate. 
Scarcely has sleep o'erspread his weary eyes— 
' Up, up,' says Avarice, ' tis time to rise.' 
' Wait — oh !' ' No, up !' ' One moment let me stay, 
The shops as yet are stiut — 'tis scarcely day.' 
' No matter, rise !' ' What would you have me do ?' 
' Why scour each sea and ocean through and through, 
E'en to Japan for clay and amber roam, 
And bring from Goa spice and ginger home.' 
4 But why on traffick would you have me bent, 
When I've enough to make my heart content ?' 
' You cannot have too much — still grasp at more, 
Though crime and perjury should swell the store. 
If hunger gnaw — forbid your stomach bread, 
And be content to make the ground your bed. 
Drive from your house each article of cost, 
Though you've more wealth than ever Galet(3) lost. 
E'en while your granaries are fill'd with wheat, 
Be rye and barley all you dare to eat. 
And rather than behold one farthing fly, 
Make up your wise and prudent mind to die.' 

' But why indulge this suicidal care ?' 
' Why ? to be sure, for some ungrateful heir, 
Whose costly wardrobe, and luxurious board 
Shall drain,the wealth, which you so fondly stor'd, 
And with his equipage confuse the town ; — 
Come, come, the sailors wait, so haste ye down.' 

Or, should he rise beyond the love of gain, 
Perhaps ambition, with her gorgeous train 

(3) A famous gamester. 
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Comes to disturb the bosem of his rest, 
And make him sigh for shadows unpossest. — 
Sends him distracted, and a prey to chance, 
To lead with Cesars the infuriate dance, 
On some high breach his foolish death to get, 
Whose tale may grace a gossiping gazette.— 

' Hold ! not so fast' — I hear some dreamer say, 
' On fitter subjects throw your spleen away. 
This vice, which draws your indignation down, 
Is virtue's self — gem of the hero's crown. — 
What then ? according to your sapient school, 
Was Alexander but a piteous fool ?' 

Ha ! do you name that hair brain'd wretch's name, 
Who laid all Asia low with sword and flame ? 
That raving maniack, stung with lust of gore, 
Lord of one world, who wept to conquer more ? 
Born as he was to rule a peaceful state, 
He might have rank'd among the good and great. 
But mad with pride, a self created god, 
He, like a houseless bandit, rush'd abroad, 
Round him a war of deathful horrours hurl'd, 
And with his matchless folly drench'd the world. 
Happy, if then, (for reasons full a host) 
Poor Macedonia might a Bedlam boast, 
Wherein his sage preceptor had confin't 
The pamper'd boy in mercy to mankind. 

But on digressions thus no more to go, 
Discussing all the passions, like Senaut,(4) 
Sorting by name, and classifying crime, 
With tuneful ethicks lecturing in rhyme, 
Suppose we quit this darker side of man, 
(Which Coeffeteau and Chambre still may scan) 
And place him in the fairest light we can. 

Well, then, of all the living things that are, 
Man only knows, his advocates declare, 
Those social ties, that bind him to his kind, 
Or manners, softened, polished and refin'd. 
'Tis he, they say, alone of living things, 
That walks with rulers, magistrates, and kings ; 
He only knows the happy art to draw 
Safety and bliss from polity and law. 

All this is true. But still, without police, 
Sheriff, or spy, or justice of the peace, 

(4) Senaut, La chambre, and Coeffeteau, made each of them a treatise 
<»n the passions. 
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Who ever heard of bandit wolves, that stray 

Like us, to make their fellow wolves a prey ? 

And where is written on th' historick page 

The tale of some ambitious tiger's rage, 

Who, for the selfish honours of a throne, 

Has made Hyrcania's land with factions groan ? 

Does bear, that prowls the forest, war with bear ? 

Do vultures dart on vultures, in the air ? 

Who ever saw, on Africk's burning plain, 

A brute community their charter stain, 

Lions rend lions, kinsmen kinsmen fight, 

And all to fix some tyrant's wavering right ? 

The fiercest animal that nature warms, 

Looks with complacency on kindred forms — 

Preserves with them his temper at a poise, 

Lives without lawsuit, wrangling, tumults, noise. 

The eagle claims no alien-law, which stays(5) 

A sequestration but a short eight days. 

No fox, chicaning for a bird, is seen 

Employing Rolet with his bag of green ;(6) 

No wanton doe before a court would drag, 

With charge of impotence, her wedded stag, 

Nor would for them a shameless judge be found, 

To appoint a ' congress' — (foul, disgraceful sound !)(7) 

No injur'd plaintiffs there a plea support — 

Nor inquest hold the brutes — nor penal court. 

Each with the other leads his life along, 

With simple laws, incapable of wrong. 

Man, Man alone, with savage fury blind, 

Makes it a point to sacrifice his kind. 

'Twas but a small, though too infernal stain, 

To whet the steel, and knead the nitrous grain ; 

As if to fill the measure of his rage, 

Behold the Law's inextricable page ! 

See learn'd interpreters unfix the sure, 

(5) The eagle, the monarch of birds. 

The Alien Law of France, here alluded to, unjustly allowed the king 
to appropriate the effects of a foreigner, who died in his dominions, if not 
claimed within eight days. How could the rightful heirs at home be ap- 
prised of the demise in due season to advance their claims ? 

(6) Rolet was a lawyer of considerable practice. The commentators 
say, that the physiognomy and character of Rolet made the introduc- 
tion of his name here peculiarly apropos. 

(J) This vile usage was abolished in France, principally in consequence 
of this indignant remonstrance of our author. 
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See far-fetch'd glosses darken the obscure ; 
See justice gasp her last and quivering breath, 
Beneath whole heaps of authors press'd to death. 
And oh ! more hateful curse than all the rest, 
See France invaded by a legal pest, 
The herd of advocates, who plead and spout, 
Wearing our nerves, and ears, and patience out. 

' Softly !' you say ; ' why thus so fiercely chide I 
Man has his passions ; be it not denied ; 
By waves and whimsies, like the ocean tost, 
Yet are his vices in his virtues lost. 
For who but he, audacious, skilful man, 
Subjects the measured heavens to his span ? 
Is it not he, whose comprehensive view 
Has search'd all Nature and her agents through ? 
Where are your universities for beasts ? 
Where are their artists, doctors, jurists, priests i 
Where are the medical and legal brutes, 
Who go, with ermine trimm'd, in scarlet suits ?'(8) 

Aye, true, with them no base physician's art, 
With poisonous skill, enacts the assassin's part. 
Arrn'd at all points, no syllogistick fool 
Grows hoarse, disputing at a bestial school 
But not to comment on the well known doubt, 
Whether man ever found one reason out, 
Whether his knowledge be not all a hum, 
I'll ask a question, which shall strike you dumb. 
In our own age, is knowledge rated so, 
That men indeed are weigh'd by what they know ? 
Would you desire to see the rich and great, 
In crowds obsequious hover round your gate, 
(Thus said a prudent father to his son, 
Whose bearded glories had but just begun,) 
Receive the counsels of a loving sire, 
And doom your books and papers to the fire. 
But hark — suppose one hundred francs were lent, 
What would the interest be at five percent i 
' Why, twenty livres.' Right, dear boy, now go, 
You know exactly all you ought to know. 
What honours wait you, and what golden fruits ! 
All, cherish still such high and blest pursuits. 
Forsake old Plato, with his dreaming trance, 
And fondly stick to Guido on finance. 

(8) The doctors of the university, on days of ceremony, wore scarlei 
robes trimmed with ermine. 
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Look round the provinces, and find out which 
Will soonest make a farmer-general rich ; 
See how much salt each state will yearly bring, 
To swell the exchequer, and enrich the king. 
Harden your heart— be Arab — be Corsair, 
Unjust, rapacious, forger, cheat, unfair. 
Don't go about to act the generous fool, 
Feast upon misery's tears — be that your rule. 
Eluding Colbert's(9) ever-watchful eyes, 
Go grasp a fortune, by your cruelties. 
Soon will approach, to court your kind regards, 
Crowds of grammarians, orators, and bards, 
Astronomers — the learned — the profound, — 
With verbal criticks, scattering incense round. 
All these shall freely pluck from glory's throne 
The names of heroes to affix your own. 
While Dedication, flattery and puff 
Shall never seem to daub you half enough, 
Shall plainly prove in Hebrew, Latin, Greek, 
That you, on every art, can wisely speak. 
The rich man shares each blessing of the skies, 
Learn'd without knowledge, without wisdom wise : 
He has the soul, the heart, the rank, the worth, 
He, virtue, valour, dignity, and birth. 
Priz'd by the great, and cherish'd by the fair ; 
No treasury swain e'er mourn'd a slighted prayer. 
Gold e'en to ugliness gives beauty's bloom, 
But poverty is blighting as the tomb. 

'Twas thus a miser shrewdly taught his son, 
By what fair arts the prize of wealth is won, 
And many a dolt the self same end attains, 
With this sole secret, labouring in his brains, 
' Take two from five and four, and seven remains.' 

Now, after this, good Doctor, if you please, 
Go to the bible — study, pine, and tease; 
Go trace the quicksands errour scatters there, 
Pierce the dread darkness which the scriptures wear, 
Let all the walls of heresy be shook, 
Quash Luther — Calvin — in a single book, 
Settle the dark and knotty points of old, 
Explain what rabbins never could unfold ; 
Thus labouring onward to your latest age, 
Present, at length, your richly crowded page, 

(9) Minister and secretary of state, &c. 
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In Turkey binding, to some sneaking lord, 

Whose little spirit measures his reward, 

While, for the depths of bible-truths explain'd, 

• Accept my thanks' — the sole return is gain'd. 

Or, if a loftier aim allures you on, 

Forsake the schools, the bonnet, the Sorbonne, 

And wisely taking to some better work, 

Become a banker's or a notary's clerk. 

Leave old Saint Thomas to make friends with Scot,(10) 

And think with me, a schoolman is a sot. 

' A schoolman is a sot ?' you scowl and say, 
' Apply that title to a poet, pray. 
Repress your indiscreet and flippant muse, 
E'en the wild laws of satire you abuse. 
However, not to waste one moment more, 
Come to the question's very point and core. 
That man has reason— can it be denied ? 
His faithful pilot, and his torchlike guide.' 
True — but what value has the warning call, 
If heedless man rush headlong, after all, 
To launch his feeble bark, and madly brave 
Each dangerous quicksand, and each stormy wave ? 
Thus, of what use is reason to Cotin,(ll) 
Which cries, ' keep that mad itch of writing in,' 
If all its warnings, with a loss of time, 
Do but increase his raging lust of rhyme ? 
Brawling each day, his verse he will recite, 
And puts his neighbours, friends, and kin to flight. 
For, till the evil spirit is allay'd, 
All shun him, even to his servant maid. 
An ass, at least, by nature's instinct taught, 
Obeys her dictates, meekly, as he ought ; 
Ne'er does he lift his uncouth voice and bray 
To tell the birds he chants as well as they. 
Irrational, he ever trudges right; 
Man, reasoning man, is blind with all his light. 
His life, a throng of whims and timeless deeds- 
Sense vainly checks him, reason vainly pleads — 
PleasM and displeas'd alike with good or bad, 
Gay without reason, without reason sad. 

(10) Thomas Aquinas, and Duns Scotus, two rival old schoolmen in tlie- 
ologv and metaphysicks. 

(11) The reader of the preceding translations will remember his old ac- 
quaintance. 

Vol. VII. No. -2. 39 
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The self same object both delights and pains, 
By chance he loves, detests, enjoys, disdains, 
Avoids, pursues, abandons, and employs, 
Squanders and hoards, produces and destroys. 
Yet more— what sottish animal, but man, 
What member of the bear or panther clan, 
Invents chimeras for his own affright, 
And at the shadows of his brain turns white f 
When more than twelve assemble in a flock,(12) 
Does an odd number strike a pamck shock ? 
Does every crow their coward fancies scare, 
Which vents its croakings in the noon day air I 
Tell me, did man e'er see a foolish beast 
Approach our race with sacrifice and feast, 
And as if he were nature's god and king, 
Beg for the sunshine or the showers of spring ? 
No. — But the beasts a thousand times have seen 
Poor man, a prey to superstitious spleen, 
Adore the image which his hands have made, 
Or at a monkey's altar kneel, afraid, 
Or basely, on the borders of the Nile, 
Burn suppliant incense to the crocodile. 

< Forbear,' you cry, < to press that odious theme, 
Ne'er will it serve to fortify your scheme ; 
What though a few Egyptian devotees 
Adore their brutal gods on bended knees, 
How can it help your paradox to pass, 
.# man — a doctor J is beneath an ass ? 
An ass— the mocking stock of every beast— 
Whose blunders — whose mishaps, have never ceas'd ; 
Whose name — a satire in itself- — implies 
Whate'er can make our powers of laughter rise.' 

Yes — even so — an ass ! but what provokes 
Good doctor, thus your keen unpitying jokes ?(13) 
We scoff at asses — yet could they in turn 
Our numerous faults with equal freedom spurn, 
If to some mentor-asinine were given 
The power of language by indulgent Heaven, 

(12) In the good days of signs and hobgoblins, if exactly thirteen peo- 
ple assembled at a table, one of them was sure to die before the year was 
finished Of the fate bearing eloquence of the crow, who is ignorant ? 

(13) Nothing can be conceived equal to the poignancy of these lines, 
when it is i-emembered that the Satire was dedicated to Monsieur Moral, 
Doctor of the Sorbonue, a personage, the lower part of whose visage re- 
turning out, made his facial angle so unfortunately acute, that he received 
from the wits of Paris the appellation of Mr. Jaw-bone.of-an-Ass. 
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That he might utter to the world aloud 

The thoughts that on his silent musings crowd, 

Ah, doctor, fairly now, betwixt us, say, 

What would the sweet voic'd, shrewd reformer bray ? 

What must he think of all the sights which meet 

His gazing eyes in some Parisian street, 

Where men in every colour swarm the place, 

Some black, some gray, some dizened out with lace ? 

Here, carrying death within his nostrum pouch, 

Rides an assassin to a sick man's couch. 

There moves a pedant train, with ermine lin'd, 

Rector and beadles following fast behind. 

What must he think, when justice moves along, 

Press'd by an idle and enormous throng, 

Who crowd to see a fellow creature's fate 

Dealt at a cool, unceremonious rate. 

What must the creature think, if chance should draw 

His steps some Thursday to our cou/ 1 of law, 

Where, from the hall, chicane's infernal throat 

Bellows afar its wild, infuriate note ? 

What, when he sees the judges, tipstaffs, clerks, 

Register, sergeants, men of quips and quirks ? 

Ah, could he then forget his native bray 

And find the voice he had in Esop's day, 

This poor misanthrope (name too dearly earn'd !) 

How would he use his power of speech return 'd ? 

Beholding, as he must, on every side 

The flood of human folly spreading wide, 

Surely no jealous or repining thought 

Would haunt his breast, that man is better wrought. 

But with his thistles and his lot content, 

He thus might give his sober triumph vent, 

By all that's asinine, I clearly see, 

Men are but foolish beasts, as well as we ! 

Translation of the Proem to Klopstock's Messiah. 
Mr. Editor, 

The Germans are correct, when they insist, that their Mes- 
siah is not to be translated ; but as I have heard many persons 
express their desire to see a poetical specimen, which may 
approach nearer the original than the vulgar prose translations 
I have been induced to make the attempt. 

Sing, my immortal soul, the wondrous deed 
That wrought salvation out for sinful men ; 



